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T is of great importance in the construction of the colonial house of stucco 
to provide for the preservation of its beauty, its resistance against fire, 
vermin and decay, its insulation against change of temperature and dampness. 
Bishopric stucco and plaster base in construction and in use offers the possi- 
bilities of this insurance. 
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MOTHER GOOSE PANEL IN GABLE OF CORNFLOWER COTTAGE, MODELED 
IN CEMENT, IN PLACE—THE CARSON COLLEGE FOR ORPHAN 
GIRLS, NEAR PHILADELPHIA. ALBERT W. KELSEY, ARCHITECT 
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By ARTHUR WILLIS COLTON 


HE peculiarity of Carson College each other, but that the uniform marks 
begins with the will of Mr. Carson, them as apart from other children. It 
who left several millions to found keeps the facts always before their eyes, 
a home for orphan girls, stipulating that and the eyes of other children, and serves 
no two children should be dressed alike. to make a stigma of misfortune. 
The stipulation would not have been 1m- The next important step was taken 
portant if it had not been taken as the when it was decided between the trustees 
germ of an idea that goes far if logically and the architect that this large endow- 
followed. It leads to the question: What = =ment should be directed to a qualitative 
is wrong with institutional handling of | Instead of a quantitative purpose, which 
humanity, especially of children? Why means that instead of trying to take care 
are orphan asylums so drearily unfit for of as many orphans as possible they 
childhood 7 would try to give to a limited number the 
It is not only that the dress is uniform. best advantages possible. It was the log- 
In fact, the great objection to orphans in — ical step. For all systems, bureaucracies, 


uniform is not this superficial likeness to | machine processes and routines grow out 


we 
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of the attempt to handle facts or mate- 
rials or people, of which the amount or 
number or multitude is too great, with 
the time and means at disposal, for a sep- 
arate and peculiar attention to be given 
to each item. Uniformity or “one model” 
is the only road to quantity production at 
minimum cost, in an orphanage as in a 
Ford factory. 

This then is the primary trouble. An 
institution naturally runs to mechanism, 
and this is a worse characteristic in an 
orphanage than in a school because a 
school is a supplement to, not a substi- 
tute for, a “home.” The family group 
grows its own atmosphere around the in- 
dividuals who compose it. It may not be 
a very good atmosphere, but it 1s always 


human and peculiar. The best family life 
is the best background for childhood, and 
the institution which wishes to give the 
best atmosphere to the children in its care 
goes to the best family life for its mod- 
els; there it finds something as varied 
and “queer” as humanity itself; but all 
interfused with sympathy and_ probably 
with humor on the side of the elders, and 
on the side of the children lit up with 
most unexpected imaginations. 

Charles Dickens preached a sufficient 
sermon on the point in his “Hard Times.” 
The dogmatic inspector in that notable 
Chapter I thought that carpets ought not 
to have roses woven in them, because 
roses do not grow on carpets and children 
should be shown only facts; whereas 
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THE CARSON COLLEGE FOR ORPHAN GIRLS, FLOURTOWN, NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 
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Cissy Jupe, or Girl No. 20, thought they 
should, because roses were pretty and she 
liked them. ‘That we may not ourselves 
care for rose-garlanded carpets need not 
prevent our sympathizing with Cissy 
Jupe. That she was artistically early Vic- 
torian is unimportant. It is unimportant 
both to art and to childhood whether roses 
do or do not grow on carpets. The impor 
tant thing is that a thing should be beau 
tiful and that we should like it. I: 
tially, Cissy Jupe was right and the in 
spector wrong not only about childhood 
but about art. Above all, no girl should 
be called “Girl No. 20” or told that she 
must not say “I fancy.” 

\t Carson 
named for a flower, 
flower motifs. 


“ 


each building is 


deco 


( ollege 
and ated with 
The architect calls it an 
architectural anthology.” It is an in- 
stitutional revolt against Mr. Gradgrind 
and all his 

imply, 


- 


wishes to 


for children as 


Kancies, it 
Important 


Ways. 
are as 





facts. It is probably better for a child to 
be imaginative than to be well-informed 

The Carson College estate comprises 
116 acres. The long low hill to the south 


and the rolling country to the west give 


distant views. On the north, however, a 
rising hill limits the view, hides the vil- 
lage of Flourtown, and serves as a wind 


1 


shield in winter. Many young trees have 
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BIRD’'S-EYE 


VIEW. 


been planted on this hill, and here in the 
young forest are the Moon Well and the 
Star Well, two circular polished slabs, 
which, when the trees are grown, will lie 
sunken at the bottom of a dark forest 
circle. At present they are used as open 
air theatres and eventually they will be 
quite druidical sort of places. [For the 
imaginative life of children, there is a 
promising subtlety and oddity in the idea. 

In the little village composed of the 
Carson College buildings, it 1s noticeable 
that the roads are all so laid in curves that 
one building hides the next from view 
until the corner has been turned. Also, the 





THE STEEL TOWER, 


A TEMPORARY OBSERVATION PLATFORM, MARKS THE SITE OF 
THE FUTURE CARSON MEMORIAL TOWER. 
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PRIMROSE COTTAGE—THE CARSON 


rolling ground gives different levels to 
the houses. The Primrose Cottage is set 
so high that it is known to the children 
as Stork Hill, while the Cornflower Cot 

tage is lower than the Narcissus House 
next it and is reached by a flight of steps. 
Many of the houses are connected by 
little paved paths, passing sometimes 
under stone archways, sometimes through 
woods. The small scale of the whole es- 
tablishment is noticeable. It declares it 

self frankly a children’s college. The car 

riage drives are narrow winding roadlets 
through which no automobile can speed. 
The place is full of little nooks and cor- 
ners. The scale is not impractically small, 
but it is small enough to give the sugges 

tion and the charm of childhood and its 
proportions. The road curves past a suc- 
cession of irregular little buildings, with 
tiled roofs, of various colors. The roof 
of the Cornflower Cottage is blue, of the 
Narcissus House sand color. But these 
roof tiles vary in shade to get the effect 
of “broken color.” Much of the wood- 
work is painted in strong reds and blues 
—on the Primrose Cottage in greens and 
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COLLEGE FOR ORPHAN GIRLS. 
yellows All this color 1s robust; and is 
foiled by panels of blank wall and by the 
unpainted wooden construction. The tex- 
ture or graining of the wood, which is 
large and easily seen from a distance, 
seems to make the houses look even 
smaller than they are. 

The houses are richly decorated, lavish 
not only of color but of carvings. The 
Mother Goose panel is under the eaves of 
the Cornflower Cottage, the Stork panels 
on the facade of the Primrose House, and 
the gilded Sunbaby is in the cloister of 
the Cornflower Cottage. Approaching 
from the east, the Cornflower, the Nar- 
cissus, the Primrose, the Thistle, each 
house has by its door, in stone or inlaid 
in terra cotta, the flower for which it is 
named, but varying in position and rela- 
tion. Each of these flower insignia is 
used in decorative motif for the house to 
which it belongs—in running painted gar- 
lands under the eaves, and set like punctu- 
ation marks in carved panels. 

There is another motif more literary 
and symbolical—a sort of five ages of 
woman—which begins with the Sunhaby 
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FORECOURT OF CORNFLOWER COTTAGE 
and runs through three more panels—in 
cottages yet to be built—culminating in 
the Sun Woman, whose gilded statue will 
crown the Carson Memorial Tower, when 
the latter is finished. The tower has a 
base of local stone and rises sixty feet, be- 
coming gradually more enriched with cut 
stone as it rises, brighter and lighter in 
color, lighter and more delicate and femi- 
nine in detail and design. ‘The tall win- 
dows, where the walls begin to lighten, 
will reproduce in pierced design and color 
eight of the most famous Madonnas. The 
tracery above tapers up to garlands of 
flowers held by the Dawn Maiden, the 
Zenith Maiden, the Eventide Maiden, and 
the Maiden of the Night. Figures of chil- 
dren also appear in high color in the 
decorations, dressed in the uniforms of 
the world’s orphan asylums historically 
most noted. The increasingly brilliant 
color will culminate in the gold of the 
Sun Woman. Gold has been sparingly 
used in decoration. It has only been used 
in the Sunbaby panel and the figure of 
the Sun Woman. 

It may be suspected that the valuable 


THE CARSON COLLEGE 





FOR ORPHAN GIRLS, 


influence of some of this symbol, allegory 
and motif will not be effective directly on 
the children so much as_ indirectly 
through those in charge of them. The 
ideas or ideals or visions or dreams, under 
whose inspiration an institution is born, 
have a sad tendency to lose force and 
become faded or forgotten, as time goes 
on and the personnel changes. But the 
fixture of the ideal in the architecture 
and plan of the grounds should have a 
tendency to keep it vivid to the eyes of 
guardians and teachers, to keep alive 
this resistance to the “institutionalizing” 
of childhood. When the spirit of the place 
been built into its architecture, cut 
into its stone and molded into its panels 


has 


these things do not change. This is 
not pretty sentimentalizing only. It is a 


far-sighted practical wisdom, which has 
seen the point where institutions break 
down in their relations with childhood, 
and met the issue squarely, with true 
American ingenuity, prodigal of invention 
and unsparing of expense. 

Boys are often imaginative but seldom 
sentimental; girls, perhaps, more com- 
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MOTHER GOOSE GABLE OF CORNFLOWER COTTAGE 
THE CARSON COLLEGE FOR ORPHAN GIRLS. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE TO CORNFLOWER COTTAGE 
THE CARSON COLLEGE FOR ORPHAN GIRLS. 
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DINING ROOM MANTEL IN CORNFLOWER COTTAGE 
THE CARSON COLLEGE FOR ORPHAN’ GIRLS. 
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NIGHT VIEW OF FRONT DOOR OF NARCISSUS 
COTTAGE, SHOWING EFFECT OF INDIRECT LIGHT 
IN DOORWAYS, EAVES, GABLES, ETC. THERE ARE 
NO STREET LAMPS ON THE COLLEGE GROUNDS. 
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ENTRANCE TO KITCHEN COURT BETWEEN NARCI l AND CORNFLOWER COTTAGI 





KITCHEN WING OF NARCISSUS COTTAGE—THE CARSON COLLEGE FOR ORPHAN GIRLS 
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rHil IRCHIITI 
mil are sentimental, but the word ha 
here no derovation Its derovative mean 
my is a literary histor the facile 
emotionalism—which a chanve of taste 
and period came to look on with more 
amusement than respect—-was an emo 
tionalism: of the moods, not of children 
but of their eldet It lhe in the very 
nature of very young girl It is not only 
rivl that they should have it, but it 
| Ol thre ce of their transient year 
lf anv hardened critic, then, 1s inclined 
to find Carson College architecturally sen 
timental, he hould be reminded that th 
Wi erogation depends wholly on it 
connection; that Carson College is more 
( le i nursery; hence that ar tect 
ind trustees are right in this point, an 
ould iY 1 the t cr tor thre 
( rage an the a tect To! extraor 
( mnventivene hey were not 
© suit sophisticated critics, but 
( han riy 1 hie right housing il 
! hia f children’s imagination 1s a 
rit 1 ( ficult yob than the | ny 
ind 4 ent of their bod ind at 
2 1 ec} to have been don 
rare } ilk prescience inh ey 
le ( t (One 1 feel, transient 
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more dubious about the Sunbaby and Sun 
\Voman about the Mother 
panel or the druidical forest wells ( re- 
to this in ight ), but had best 
that there 1 probably a better 
knowledge of childhood at Carson than in 
lhe Architectural Record, and that here, 
too, the architect of those ideas 1s proba- 


than (,00s8e 
In) 
pect one 


admut 


bly right 
lhe girls at Carson live in all respects, 


oO far as possible, the life of normal 
children, in that they have school, house 
work, dancing classes and pet animals. 
The dancing classe are attended by the 
be and girls of the neighboring 
Viiape 


| here h ive be en home lor orphan ( hil 
dren before in which dreary and drab 1n- 
titutionalism was kept out and the needs 


if childhood were beautifully served: but 


that happened where the place was rela- 
tively small and in charge of some radiat- 
ing person or persons whose influence 


and protected it. Carson Col- 


laps the first orphanage where 


Wluminated 


lege is perl 


this illumination and protection is em- 
bodied in architecture, and hence—so 
far as may be done in that way—assured 


In perpetuity. 
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\ 
PART Vill MANTELPIECES 
v 
oe Jo! 
By A LAWRENCE KOCHER 
| n < ure Penn alls upon it on entering the room, and 
mia architecture, we have the place for sitting down is naturally 
been concerned almost exclusively near it Iv this means it becomes the 
w exteriors of buildings, with the ost prominent thing in the furnishing 
( Of outward mass¢ Ol th of a room.” 
( listinguishing character of such let us trace the development and the 
external features as cornices, windows varied nature of the lireplace, from the 
Phe interiors are of no Ie beginnings of the colony and on to the 


Wiportance for study Many of the inner period of the Greek Revival in the nine- 
I] vith their splendid examples of — teenth century, in order to obtain a back- 


panels, chimneypieces and stat ground of salient facts in the gradual 

have been permitted to remain in evolution of the feature. 
heir original integrity to our day, not The fireplace, in America, was at first 
only because of an appreciative care of — an exceedingly primitive affair, free from 
generations in whose names the man ornament and frankly purposed to give 
ion. and lesser dwellings have continued heat both for comfort and for cooking. 
t also because the inner fabric has been It was of large dimensions, frequently 
tore free from meretricious alterations from twelve to fifteen feet in width on 
hy thi misguided restorer, acting under the outside, and constructed of native 
the changing fashion of a century limestone or brick. <A lintel of oak or 
Ihe fireplace has played an important — walnut, termed the ‘“mantel-tree,” usually 
le in the history of domestic architec panned the top of the fire opening. The 
ture from the time of the ancients. Be chimney of the eighteenth century was 
cause it forms a necessary function of — built of brick or stone, and in the rude 


supplving warmth and serves as a general temporary houses the use of wood plas- 


gathering place of the household, it has tered with mud-clay was not unknown. 


properly been the subject for special lhe large and primitive form of mantel 
care and attention on the part of the de was purely utilitarian and continued to 
signer. The size of rooms has, in part, be built in the Pennsylvania kitchen until 
heen determined by the space that can recent times. We need not dwell upon 
reasonably be heated by a single hearth, the details of this ruder form. Our in- 
and the treatment of the rooms has been terest is rather in the mantel of lesser 
focused upon the elaboration of the chim size which graced such rooms as the 
NEV PIEc (ne can perceive a revised — living, dining, and bed rooms. 
ing in the present-day bui'ding prac The chimneypieces of Pennsylvania 
tice with respect to alcoves and smaller) =omay be divided into four groups, each 
rooms, which is undoubtedly a conse differing in the arrangement of parts and 
quence of our practical if unesthetic each varied in minor characteristics. 
st of radiator heating The im The subject of the first group may 
portance of the fireplace was fully appre- be termed the “mantel with overmantel,” 
ciated in the century which developed a creation of the early wood craftsman 
our early American style, for, as Isaac — who devised the fireplace to be an integral 
Ware puts it, “no article in a room is part of a paneled wall enrichment, and 
more essential lhe eye immediately — to extend from floor to ceiling and to en- 
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compass the length or breadth of a room. 
During this epoch the dwellings were 
shaped by masterbuilders who were cap 
able woodworkers and who applied their 
ingenuity to the elaboration of wood fin 
ish conceived for and built in a particular 
location. The results achieved by these 
early builders were highly commendable 
because of a satisfying unity. The ex 
amples that show this complete treatment 
of walls are impressive and dignified by 
sheer bulk and, at times, by an elegance 
of parts. For specimens of this mod 
we turn to the fashionable country resi 
dences or manor houses which continued 
to be built throughout the greater part 
of the eighteenth century. Whitby Hall 
(1754) and Mount Pleasant (1761) of 
Philadelphia, and the Hempfield-Wright 
House (1724) in Columbia, Pennsyl 
vania, are treated in this manner. 

The second typical form is exemplified 
in a smaller group of mantels—one which 
also displayed an enrichment of moldings 
about the fireplace opening and possessed 
the paneled and architecturally treated 
superstructure. The difference from the 
foregoing type is recognized by the fact 
that this form is not flanked by adjoin- 
ing cupb yATUS O1 panel d woodwork Lhe 
mantels from the Ephraim Blaine House 
in Carlisle and of the tavern in Hoges 
town represent the second division. 

The third part of our classification in 
cludes the large number of low mantels 
which attained a popular favor by reason 
of a growth of economy in building about 
1760. Wall-paper also obtained a vogu 
as a wall covering about this time. 

Another element worthy of our con 
sideration was the potent influence of 
trade guilds which specialized in the pro- 
duction of individual mantels, usually of 
the small variety for greater ease of 
transport and installation. 

The contraction in the size of the man 
tel and the elimination of the important 
architectural setting was, in a sense, a 
phase of the complete revolution that 
occurred in the building industry. As 
has been pointed out in an earlier account, 
houses were no longer built in their en 
tirety by the house carpenter, but wood 
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finish had become a commodity which 
could be purchased as one would buy a 
piece of furniture. 

The fourth form was similarly of 
moderate dimensions and grew out of the 
preceding lighter shapes. The origin ot 
the mantels of this period was British 
and embodied a new spirit in archite: 
ture, dominated by the Adam Brothers, 
tor which reason the fourth tvpe was 
known as the “Adam Mantel.” The form 
is characterized by an extensive use of 


composition ornament of a= classical 
nature. The mantelpieces de 1oned by 


\mericans who followed the lead of th 
english fashion, made use of enrichment 
almost as an end in itself, featuring the 
festoon, the scroll, hgures, grotesques 
and vases, on frieze and pilaster wrought 
in the medium of stucco. The new spirit 
in domestic architecture adopted = a 
hter and more graceful membering 
Moldings and details were less massive 
and in many wavs were more formal 
()n the other hand, the adherence to st 
rules of precedent was gradually relaxed 
and the movement proved to be the last 
Howering expression of the so-called 
“Colonial architecture.” The groups of 
mantels in the Diller House in Lancaster 
and of the Beltzhoover House in Carlisle 
are characteristic 

Wood was the material chosen for 
mantels throughout the eighteenth cen 
tury, and continued the popular choice 
until about 1825, when marble suddenly 
usurped its place. The Colonial mantel 
was fashioned of wood for reasons of 
economy and expediency. Both pine and 
oak were readily obtained from the for- 
ests of the province. The perishable 
nature of wood did not deter the builders 
in their selection. It did, however, 1n- 
uence the design, in that it became the 
custom to surround the fireplace opening 
with marble, brick, or square tiles. Criti- 
cism has been made of the prevailing 
use of wood and of the introduction ot 
brick or marble about the fire opening 
and thus setting back the architrave 
and pilasters. This “architectural fault” 
resides in an apprehensive sense of the 
inappropriateness in the use of inflamma- 
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ble material surrounding a fireplace, even 
though the flat mtermediate space wa 
faced with a fireproof material. 

The objection would seem to be ill 
founded, in view of the very nature o1 
the “Colonial style,” which was admit 
tedly an outgrowth of English prototype 
The English architects did not appeai 
adverse to the use of wood in an identical 
situation from the time of Imgo Jones 
and Grinling Gibbons to the end of the 
Georgian period. 

The mantel shelf has an uncertain his 
tory. It appeared on occasions from the 
advent of the eighteenth century. It 
occurred but seldom upon the lofty chim 
neypiece, but before the Revolution 1 
became an inseparable part of the low 
mantel and was selected as the conven 
tional repository for bric-a-brac and can 
diesticks. The candlesticks were Placed 
at the ends, over the supporting pilasters, 
and frequently an emphasis was produced 
by a widening of the shelf at the ends 
over the supports. An additional change 
occurred when the shelf clock was intro 
duced, later in the century. This’ was 
responsible for an increase in the width 
of the entire shelf and for the breaking 
forward of the center of the shelf im 
order to give sufficient space for the 
popular timepiece. 

The prominent space above the mantel 
was given a special significance trom 
early English history, and we look in 
stinctively to this place for ancestral 
mementos, such as the family portrait, 
or coat of arms, or for some highly es 
teemed painting by Benjamin West, l’eale 
or other Colonial artist. (General Green 
placed a picture of the rising sun on % 
panel over the mantel of the Merrick 
House in Bucks County. Many an im 
pressive early portrait has been preserved 
to our time on account of the traditiona 
custom of displaying the portraits of 
progenitors in this fitting architectura 
setting 

The Quakers and the Puritan-minded 
adherents of various religious — sects 
frowned upon all forms of art and an 
cestry as partaking of a worldly vanity 


and wanton pretense. In consequence of 





this mental attitude the lofty mantel 
never general 

We can, howeve oS easily overstre the 
influence that the religious precepts ot 
William Penn and his followers had 
the local architecture. Lhe ( Juaker ten 
dency to favor the austere and simpl 
Was carcely woven into the finished fab 
ric Of domestic architecture. Certainly 
the dwelling did not stand apart and ap 
pear “different” trom the houses of the 
more worldly neighbors. The traditions 
ot home building were too firmly rooted 
in the past to be readily swayed by the 
rules of faith. In the case of the meeting 
house we do perceive a ditterence, be 
cause there was not the same continuous 
line of precedent. lhe meeting hou 
Was an Innovation, a new kind of struc 
ture, made to conform to the ritual of 
a newly evolved religion and for whic! : 
there were no prototypes 

It may be said with assurance that 1m ' 
colony in America displayed a more un 
questionable good taste in the design ot 
mantels than did Pennsylvania. It would 
appear that the mantelpieces were ex- 
ampies of architectural art of a high 
order, designed by men of taste and 
capability who understood their craft and 
who were skilful enough to bring wood 
craftmanship to the highest stage of de 
velopment attamed in America. It was 
also strangely true, however, that the citi 
zens of this colony were chiefly respon 
sible for the decline of the mantel, for it 
was here, and not in New England, that 
the well-intended improvements in heat 
ing were made. Christopher Sauer of 
Germantown and Benjamin Franklin 
were both concerned in the utilitarian 
changes which were destined to make 
the fireplace unnecessary 

The first improvements in the art of 
heating houses were made near the mid 
dle of the eighteenth century. We asso 
ciate the name of Christopher Sauer, the 
printer, with the six and the ten pla 
stove. This stove was square or oO} box 
form, and was designed to be = set. in 
the side or jamb of the kitchen fireplace 
As a conserver of fuel it proved phe 
nomenal, but is said to have warmed the 
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dealt, last 
dwelling hous« 
apartments of 


HII first of these articles 
month, with the 
“made over’ into 
small size. which was advocated as ot 
most immediate and pertinent interest he 
cause of its assistance in helping us to 
take care 
who are 


commodations at moderate prices in thos 


the great number of families 
desirous of finding living a 
portions of our larger cities most cot 
venient and accessible to their business 
districts. With a certain part of this sub 
ject this present article will still be con 
cerned, for at the present time it 1s 
almost certain that for a period of at least 
possibly more, emergency 


! . 
housing is going to be a problem wide 


five years o1 
spread in this country—and so far as 1s 
now to be seen, this type of housing ac- 
commodation is the one and only avail 
able and practical means of helping the 
situation in our largest centers of popu- 
lation 

The previous article did not, perhaps 
sufficiently indicate that this particular 
relief is only to be obtained at the cost 
of creating ‘another problem—still more 
difficult of solution—because, as a mat- 
ter of fact. most of the dwellings suscep- 
tible to this particular kind of use are 
already fully utilized either as boarding 
or rooming houses (when of the better 
class) or 
plain and simple, when found in the poor 
er sections of our large cities. In both 
cases, therefore, they can only be im 
proved to meet their new uses by dispos 
sessing a still greater number of present 
occupants, who are then in turn con 
demned to a still more hopeless task in 
attempting to find for themselves a place 
to live 


as unpremeditated tenements, 
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lor the moment, it is important to 
point out and emphasize this phase of the 
matter. It will later be possible to direct 
ittention a little more specifically to what 


tew endeavors have been made to meet 


his still more complicated housing prob 
lem that is constantly becoming more 


and more distressing and insoluble. And 


in the very immediate moment it has been 
suddenly given an added and unexpected 
Impetus in New York City by a tendency 
on the part of the wealthier families to 
turn to the older and tenement sections 


of the city to find convenient sites for 


their own new or made-over residences, 
selecting, of course, those portions thai 
possess some special advantage of out- 
look, exposure or convenience of location. 
In the City of New York alone we find 
at the present writing no less than three 
such marked localities: a group between 
48th and 49th Streets East, another be 
tween 65th and 66th Street and a third 
between 57th and 58th and the Fast 
River. Others will evidently soon start 
up, or may even now be under way—and 
all will encroach upon property that has 
previously been put to much more popu- 
lous use—so that as the better-off solve 
their own housing problem they will but 
increasingly complicate the problems of 
many others, and those of a class far 
less able to take care of themselves. 

This month we are still concerned 
with a “made over” type of apartment. 
but used in reference to a better class of 
property, obtaining a better rental—and 
therefore probably requiring a greater 
amount of initial expenditure in order 
to adapt the old property to its new and 
more particular class of tenants. Let us 
first consider an example from one of the 








better class residential side streets of New 


York, in just about the sections that have 


just been referred to. The ilustration 
(lig. 12) can again be considered as 
showing a fairly typical example.  \ 


great many other city residences could be 
equally well adapted to a similar purpose 
by the same necessary alterations. There 
fore, let us consider these changes as 
they would refer to the usual type of city 
dwelling rather than as they would retet 
to this particular one alone. It is at once 
fairly obvious that the house was original 
ly a rather common type of city dwelling 


plan. The rooms coming on the front 
and back of the structure have as ob 
viously been but little disturbed. The 


greater part of the alteration expense has 
as obviously been restricted to the middle 
or central portion, wherein are located at 
once all the essential conveniences of the 
plan of the single house and the small 
apartment, when either is restricted to 
this kind and size of lot and depth of 
building development. 

lirst, as to plumbing ; this arrangement 
of fixtures did not, oft course, formerl\ 
exist on either the first or second floor; 
while the bath or baths, probably once 
located upon the old third floor, have 
been transferred to either the upper 
story or to one of the floors below 
Necessary changes in plumbing in any 
such alterations as this are always con 
siderable, and the better the class of 
the property the more expensive is always 
this particular part of the alteration work. 
Not only is this due to the change in pop 
ular demand for these conveniences since 
the date of the original dwelling, but it is 
also partly caused by the greatly increased 
value that such conveniences always add 
to the small apartment, where the bath 
room, per se, is always of particular ad- 
vantage in renting and making this class 
of property desirable and profitable as 
an investment. In the plan that is repro 
duced, for instance, each duplex apart 
ment contains no less than three baths 
to a total of other rooms amounting to 
seven, 

Most city houses of this type would 
contain a principal staircase running from 
bottom to top of the house along one 


t 


party wall—in this case at the left of the 
plan. That staircase has been retained, 


with the single change of separating the 


flights on the third story by means ot 
the door forming the entrance to the 
apartment occupying the upper two 
stories, and the closing of all the 
doors that opened onto the old hall on 
the first two floors of the edifice. This 
makes the old front. stairs the private 
approach to the upper apartment as far 
as the third floor, when it becomes the 
private staircase to the upper story as 
well. The back stairs, that may or may 
not have existed in the old residence, have 
been abandoned and the space that it for 

merly occupied given to other purposes 
on each floor, while a new staircase has 
heen built from the first to the second 
floor, opening from the small private hall 
set aside as the front entrance to this 
apartment on the first floor. The old Ii 

ing room on the second floor has re 

mained undisturbed, although the inner 
partitions of the two rear rooms and the 
bathroom partitions have been necessarily 
rearranged. 

()n the first floor the old front recep 
tion room has been made smaller and 
turned into a bedroom, while the old 
dining room at the rear remains, the for 
mer butler’s pantry at the rear being now 
the kitchen, from which the staircase leads 
to the servant's room overhead. In some 
houses this added rear room might not 
have extended above the first floor; here 
this same space is put to good use for 
similar purposes on the two floors above, 
and a dumbwaiter running up trom the 
basement serves both the kitchens 

()n the third floor, besides taking out 
the old baths and opening out the central 
portion of the house plan to make an 
entry, hall and closets, the space for the 
pantry has been taken off the dining 
room, and on the floor above the old 
bedrooms, as arranged on the front and 
rear of the house, have re juired little or 
no alteration, except as regards the cen 
tral space utilized for baths and closets 
The total result is an old residence turned 
into two duplex apartments, bringing in 
more rental return to the owner or ca- 
pable of being used by the owner as his 
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own residence, simultaneously bringimy 
him in an income from the other apart 
ment available for renting ——-and all at 
considerable saving of labor. For the 
labor problem, mind you, 1s still the bug 
bear back of and controlling this whole 
situation. In this case the changes de 
scribed have unquestionably made a living 
place for two families where only one 
lived betore But more has been effected 
than that, for in the old case the single 
family occupant required at least three 
servants (and probably a chore man) to 
run the house, while we have now a dwell 
ing for two families where, at the most, 
two servants would be required, and 
more probably only one (lor the good 
of humanity and the building law of the 
City of New York one certainly hopes 
that it is neither intended nor allowed 
that a servant is to occupy the small in 
terior closet on the third floor open 
ing from the dark end of the pantry! We 
assume that it is humanely intended only 
for “stores.””) It is even possible, under 
the conditions that often obtain in our 
time and generation, for the occupants 
of these small but convenient apartments 
to dispense altogether with the servant, 
and so perhaps discover that they can 
get along quite convemently and com 
fortably with none at all! 

The chances are that the exterior of a 
dwelling of this original type is so mod 
ern that no changes or alterations im that 
part of the edifice are required. It might 
also be pointed out that the adoption 
of the two-duplex type of apartment 
development for the four floor edifice 
of this kind obtains the maximum of size 
for the two apartments it contains, both 
as to numbers and dimensions of the 
rooms, at the same time obviating 
the long climb to the fourth floor, by 
making the living floor of the upper apart- 
ment only two flights above the street, 
thus adroitly avoiding the expense of the 
elevator generally required for taller 
buildings and also giving the occupants 
the advantage of not having sleeping 
rooms all on the same floor as the living 
rooms, a defect of course inseparable 
from the ordinary apartment plan. 

Before taking up the second class of 


TURAL RECORD 


small apartment to be covered in this in 
stallment (which is the distinctly “bach 
elor apartment” type, without housekeep 
Ing conveniences, of which another vari 
ant is the “studio apartment,” although 
the latter has often kitchen appointments 
of more or less embryonic a type) there 
are one or two examples of undoubted 
interest to be considered that are vet im 
possible of classification into any exact 


division or type Phere also remains 
another example of the alteration of a 
single family dwelling into small apart 


ments that would better next be taken up, 
because it is so nearly comparable to the 


plan last considered. ‘This is seen in the 
so-called “Chelsea Studios” (Fig. 13) 
\Ithough called a tudo,” the rooms 


are actually arranged 


In suites to provide 
generally a bedroom and living room, with 
bath, the whole five floors providing ten 
suites, of substantially similar arrange 
ment above the second floor \vain we 
have a city house plan, rather narrower 
and deeper than the last example, how 
ever, and therefore with side rooms espe 
cially cramped in area. Indeed, unde 
more modern housing laws, in) many 
cities these rooms would not be permitted 
for sleeping purposes 

lhe arrangement of the first and se 
ond floors indicates clearly that the archi 
tects found some difficulty in coping with 
the disposition of rooms existing on these 
floors in the original dwelling. The ne 
essary baths have been obtained, but, in 
the one case upon the front and in the 
other upon the back, it has been found 
impossible to provide a separate room for 
sleeping except in an inner or “alcove” 
space—again a method frowned upon by 
many recent “housing laws.” In_ these 
apartments no provision whatever has 
heen made for cooking—hence they fall 
into the second category set for this in 
stallment; while the plan of all floors 
above the first provides for a material 
convenience, i that it is made possible 
to throw the front and rear apartments 
into one, thus enabling a tenant to obtain 
more space when found ne¢ essary, or for 
a whole floor to be used by two friends 
in common when they so desire. 

The original main divisions of the old 
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house plan are still discernible, more 


clearly upon the upper floors, although in 





the additional tax valiies 


and betterment assessment 


ed to meet thon 


that the city 


both the lower floors it is equally clear will now levy on these property owners 
that the baths and closet requirements lhe two plans first to be considered 
have merely somewhat encroached upon were originally the same as the New 
the floor areas previously given to the | York houses just discussed. One, lig 
principal rooms at I4, was of the sim 
front and back. And oe plest) possbile city 
once again it is obvi house tvpe— a room in 
ous that the required front and back on 
baths were the oc each floor and a stat 
casion of the mayor } and closets (or bath) 
part of the alterations bo in between. A ten foot 
made Wn the central LYING Ram G taking le it little ot thre 
portion of the struc tear a one 1 front room remaming 
ture, lhe exterior, on | LH and the building wa 
front or back, 1s not d rearranged into four 
affected; and there oY Hoors of apartment 
fore does not require Yj of one room, kitchen 
unis changes or altera oA P Y ette and bath I hie 
tons, unless it 1s per 6 Or Cassa FZ space between the 
haps considered desi "ZZ Z tront and rear roo 
aps ¢ Y Z All Cal Oo 
able to modernize the Zh 4 has been so arranged 
design of the tagade. |Z that it mav be used by 
let us next take up | Z the tenants so as. to 
the arrangements ot } Z best suit their mdivid 
two or three plan Z ual requirements. — | 
that present rather ! ZY nught be the small en 
more individual and ZG trance hall to the 
less usual arrange, | YZ suite: it could be used 
ments than anv we asa dining space, con 
have vet studied. In vernent to the kitchen, 





arrangement these with a small collapsi 
plans are intermediary | Widening | | | ble table and chairs 
between the tvpes now 1 | =—q | on either side, or it 
bemg examined and ot | 4 could be used to con 
are. classifiable imto 7 | ry tain a cot bed tor 
one group merely | | a ibm inn oe Ss extra sleeping accom 
from the ineidental ie ea ki Ee De se es modation against the 
fact that they have all PIG SINGLE HOUSE ALTERA side wall. No change 
recently developed on ION INTO SMALL KITCHENETTI vas made in_ these 
a street where its PARTMENT, BEACON HILL, BOSTON Hoors bevond the par 
widening has required titioning of the front 


the taking of a certain portion of the front 
of the lot, thereby cutting down the space 
that remained, so as no longer to be avail 
able as a room for single family or room 
It was according] 
necessary, in the front upon 
the new street line, to make certain altera 


he 


ing house purposes 
rebuilding 


tions in the interior arrangement of t 
dwelling in order to make the property 
bring in the needed additional return re 
quired to pay the higher interest demand 
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space and the relocation of the doors in 
partition connecting the little 
private entry with kitchen and bath = The 
location of these buildings was convenient 


the imner 


to the business and theatre sections of the 
city, equivalent to the district mentioned 
in New York, 

tion was to provide thr 
floor equivalent to 
the from 


entire living portion of thi 


1 


ind the result of the altera 
return 
that 
the 


dwelling—a 


OWhers a 
each 


before 


from 


obtained alteration 
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than suthye 


wnt, tis to 


« remarked, to pay an equivalent return 


on the increased cost of the investment. 


lag. 15 shows two alternative plans for 
the floor arrangement of a similar build 
ing, differing only in the fact that the 
vreater width of the lot has made possibli 
the two room width on tront and hacl 
commonly found in wider city dwellings 
of this kind. In these plans the old ar 


rangement of the Hoot 1S shown whe re it 


ha been altered by 
the numbers are 
kev to the 


from them 


| he real 


st) lox ated a 


of Sel 


the dotted lines, 


and 


to give the 


changes that have been made 


wme LB also 


hows the original condition of the plan, 
(1) marking an old lift abandoned in the 


scheme marked 


\ In this 


nivght hand 


plan the bathroom is also kept at its fo 


mer location, a 
rowom 


heing used for 
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(7) and a corner of the room 
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a kitchen and serving or 
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a storage space, with the old entry (5), 
leaving the old closet (4), inner entry (3) 


and aleove (6), with what remains of the 
front room to form a dining or living 
room, (The Boston “tenement house 
law” contains a clause so badly worded 


that it is interpreted to mean that no 
bathroom can open from a sleeping room 
In any type of city residence; so that in 
a small plan like this it becomes necessary 
to open it from a kitchen, dining or liv 
Ing room, or from an entry, no matter 
how small, which can then open from a 
sleeping room without objection from the 
authorities.) In the alternative, Scheme 
\, the whole front portion is thrown into 
a room to be used for a studio, leaving a 
large light closet for canvases across the 
rest of the front, and the former small 
side room at the rear is subdivided into 
a kitchen, bath and light shaft. 

The next plans to be considered present 
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FIG. 16. STREET FACADE OF FIVE DWELLINGS AT 320-328 WEST FIFTY-FIFTH 
STREET, NEW YORK, ALTERED INTO GROUPED APARTMENT AND STUDIO BUILDINGS 


Emery Roth, Architect. 


several unusual elements. They illus 
trate the opportunities that develop in 
the making-over of several dwellings 
when they can be handled in groups of 
several adjacent lots, a situation particu- 
larly favorable to the conditions still exist- 
ing in New York City. where a great 
many of the large realty-holding estates 
still control large blocks of lots in many 
portions of that city. In New York, too, 
conditions are such that no attention need 
be paid to the single consideration that 
is against this group development of lots, 
the thought of the awkwardness of “un- 
scrambling” the property at some later 
date in the event of possible sales taking 
the form of separate owners, each wish- 
ing only to have his own particular house. 
In New York the motion is more and 
more definitely toward the aggregation 
and grouping of lots, as it is the only 
profitable way toward future improve- 
ment of the property under the laws that 
now appertain governing heights of build 


ings and their height set-back restrictions. 

This trend, while now localized only to 
New York, must inevitably soon apply to 
other American cities, where it is sin 
cerely to be hoped, however, that it will 
become operative on a considerably lower 
height limit than it has been possible to 
apply in New York—where the existing 
conditions as to heights of buildings had 
already gotten too far out of hand. With 
the surety, therefore, that the future 
demand for property is to be in blocks of 
many lots, there is every encouragement 
for the individual owner to undertake his 
“temporary” improvements (as they are 
so fond of saying in New York), 
tended to “carry” his property and bring 
in a return over the transition period be- 
tween the dwelling and business uses of 
the site, on a scale not vet to be elsewher« 
understood or emulated. In this case the 
alterations were concerned with two 
blocks of houses, one of five and the 
other of three lots, situated on West 55th . 
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FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK, ALTERED INTO APARTMENT AND STUDIO BUILDINGS 
Emery Roth, Architect 
Street, between Lighth and Ninth Ave- would permit, as a single unit. But in 
nues order not to extend beyond the limits al- 


This is a section where a number of lowed for a non-fireproof building, only 
the oldest buildings are being torn down two houses could be connected by a door- 
or converted to other uses, and is ap- way through the party wall, making it 
parently on its way to becoming the cen- possible to eliminate the stairways in each 

ter of the uptown studio district. These alternate house and so employ the space 
two groups of houses have remained in formerly occupied by these halls and 
their original state for a long term of _ stairs for other purposes. With the re- 
years, but have recently been converted to lief thus obtained, the designers next en- 
apartment house purposes. The groups deavored to so divide the space between 
were each treated, so far as the law the principal structural walls as to ob- 
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erty tronting on -+ord Street -as is indi 
cated by the lettering along the lett hana 


side ot the plan) shows where this cen 
tral corridor penetrates to the rear yard, 
and its direct connection by a corridor 
across the rear of the two right hand 
stores with a new. staircase ascendin 
trom the rear to the second story, where 
connection is made with the old stairs e 

tending up through the house from. that 
floor, and—bv means of a doorway ec: 
through the party wall—this staircase also 
connects with two of the old houses at 
once lhe left hand pair ot houses 1 
reached the same way, except that the 
new staircase from the rear is approached 
by passing for a short distance through 
the courtvard—instead of being con 
nected by an inside corridor back of the 
stores. The same arrangement is carried 
out on the first floor of the houses on 44th 
Street, and the line of the axis of the two 
street entrance corridors is marked upon 
the plan. The second floor arrangement 
is also shown, as it was worked out on 
the houses facing on this same street, the 


56 


heads of the three staircases connecting 
this floor with the entrances from. the 
court below appearing upon this part of 
the plan, along with the tive old stair 
cases rising to the upper stories ol the 
houses (){ course, the staircase from 
the first floor for the center house starts 
up trom about the middle of the corridor 
cntering trom the streets—and so does 
not appear upon the fragment of the rear 
of the first floor plan that is shown 

he second floor plan was then rear 
ranged, by the alteration of the internal 
partitions and plumbing, to give a three 
room and bath apartment upon the front 
of each of the houses, and a two room 
and bath apartment upon the rear. The 
shallower plans of the upper floors appear 
upon the lower part of the drawing, as 
facing on 43rd Street, showing precisely 
similar two room and bath apartments 
upon the front and rear of each house 
floor. It only remained for the space oc- 
cupied by the old back vards to be leveled 
up, graded, laid out simply with paths 
and grass, embellished slightly by a 
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tained as an entrance to the upper sto 
ries, and it will be seen that, although it 
Is proposed to make use of the main 
street floor as a studio tor the present 
attached to the living quarters entered 
from the street at the rear——it is yet very 
easy to make over this floor also for store 
purposes at any time when the demand 
warrants the sliyht alterations around the 
front entrance that will then be neces 
sary. The first floor is already lowered 
to the street level, thus gaining added 
height for the studio meanwhile. The 
rear of this first floor provides living fa 
cilities, with the exception of the com 
bined kitchen and dining room, which are 
at the rear, with the separate entrance to 
the studio, upon the floor below. 

Both the second and third floors have 
been worked out so that they may be let 
in each case, as a separate and complete 
suite, or it is even possible to subdivide 
each floor into two smaller suites, or to 
rent the two upper floors to one tenant 
as a duplex apartment. Of course, this 
possible polyglot ease of adaptability has 
not been secured without making some 
concessions that will obviously make it a 
more convenient or desirable use to do 
one rather than another of the alternates 
The scheme as shown here gives merely 
the plan on which the alteration was 
started, it being supposed that a definite 
adjustment of these tenancies would be 
decided before its completion, when minor 
readjustments could still be effected. 

tefore concluding our consideration of 
the problem of the “made over” apart 
ment, by which we have previously meant 
the dwelling made over into the apart 
ment, it seems desirable to show one ex- 
ample of a very significant alteration of 
an old fashioned apartment building into 
a newer and more modern type of apart 
ment—a quite novel and suggestive prob 
lem to record, because of the tremendous 
number of apartment buildings of this 
tvpe that are scattered over the entire 
L'nited States and exist in such great 
numbers in all our larger cities. There 
fore the lesson contained in this example 
is of especially wide application and use. 

The problem is again concerned with a 
group of apartment buildings, in number 
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live (two pairs and a single), all of the 
old fashioned long spun-out plan with a 
front living room, a rear dining room 
and a long dark narrow connecting pas 
sage from which all the bedrooms and the 
bath open in between. The type is ta 
miliar to all, and the previous arrange 
ment of these particular apartments ts 
shown by the dotted limes in the centers 
double plan, the alterations bemg ind: 
cated by the darker portions of the plan 
shown over this part of the area, the 
completed arrangement 
more readily discernible in’ the double 
plan at the right of Fig 

()f course, nothing could be done to 


being perhaps 


a 


improve the narrow light courts the im 
terior walls and the floors being alone lett 
undisturbed by this rearrangement. The 
buildings shown are at 5, 7 and © West 
OSth Street, in a desirable and expensive 
netzhborhood, very near Central Park 
West Che alterations were primarily 
made to accommodate the teachers of the 
ethical Culture School, what apartments 
remaining after providing for those 
teachers who desired to live here being 
rented as sources of income for the build 
ing management. The apartment 
nally consisted of eight rooms and a bath 
strung along the hall in the well known 
“railroad” manner, with a stairway placed 
well toward the street. This. stairway 
was entirely removed and a new fireproof 


origi 


stairway, enclosed in brick walls, was im 
stalled in the center of the depth of the 
building. 

It is perhaps worthy of note that the 
iron and marble fireproof enclosure of 
this stairway was not a requirement of 
the Tenement which per 
mitted the alteration of these buildings 
without any improvement to the means of 
exit other than the installaion of an addi 
tional fire-escape. As altered, the two 
larger double buildings now have on each 
floor one four room and bath, one three 
room and bath and two two-room and 
bath apartments, well 
closets and good ventilation lhe one 
staircase serves four apartments, and 
each one is entered through a small vesti 
bule. The three smaller apartments are 
provided with a “kitchenette alcove” 
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7 AND 9 WEST SIXTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Emery Roth, Architect 
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SKETCH AND PLAN—COUNTY NATIONAL BANK AND 
rRUST COMPANY, SANTA BARBARA, CAL. MYRON HUNT, 
ARCHITECT; WINSOR SOULE, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT. 
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COUNTY NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, SANTA BARBARA, CAL 
Myron Hunt, Architect. 





COUNTY NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, SANTA BARBARA, CAL, 
Myron Hunt, Architect. 
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BANKING ROOM, FROM ENTRANCE—COUNTY 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, SANTA 
BARBARA, CAI MYRON HUNT, ARCHITECT. 
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BANKING ROOM, LOOKING TOWARD ENTRANCI 
COUNTY NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 
SANTA BARBARA, CAI MYRON HUNT, ARCHITECT 
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DOOR DETAIL—RESIDENCE OF MISS 
EE. §& CUSHING, WABAN, MASS. 
GRANDGENT & ELWELL, ARCHITECTS 
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NORTH FRONT—RESIDENCE OF MISS 
E. § CUSHING, WABAN, MASS. 
GRANDGENT & ELWELL, ARCHITECTS. 
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REAR—RESIDENCE OF MISS E. S. CUSHING, WABAN, MASS 
Girat nt & Elwell, Architects. 





TOOL HOUSE AND GARAGE—RESIDENCE OF MISS E, S. CUSHING, WABAN, MASS. 
Grandgent & Elwell, Architects. 
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Y LIBRARY BUREAU BVILDING, CHICAGO 
MUNDIE & JENSEN, ARCHITECTS 
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By D. KNICKERBACKER BOYD 


HE new Chicago building of the 

Library Bureau is especially de- 

signed to accommodate their main 
offices and to provide space for the manu- 
facture of their card systems for general 
warehouse purposes. It is but a part of 
the complete plant, which contemplates 
an additional story over the rear portion 
and a future cabinet department building 
with a lumber yard and kilns. 

The building of the mill type, 
sprinklered. The sprinkler tank is taken 
care of in a most unusual and artistic 
manner within the tower which forms 
the feature of the main entrance. The 
tower, of fireproof construction, con- 
tains the vaults required in each story. 

There are two switch tracks. One, at 
a platform for general receiving and ship- 
ping, combined with a city truck delivery 
platform and freight elevator adjacent, 
provides for convenient handling of 
mixed shipping as well as a convenient 
method of direct city delivery from cars 


is 


NSN 


wn 


to trucks; the other track serves for 
coal and lumber delivery. 

The main office entrance is at the base 
of the tower, the employees’ entrance be- 
ing on the side street. A garage to 
accommodate four trucks adjoins the 
main structure. ‘The total floor area is 
76,100 square feet. 

The exterior of the building is of brick, 
with cut stone trimmings around the 
doorway and at other places. The fenes- 
tration, in conjunction with the brick- 
work, forms an unusual design, of which 
perhaps the most interesting feature is 
the complete absence of a projecting 
cornice, the place of which is taken by 
flat stone bands with brick courses. 

The detail of the tower, with its ver- 
tical lines accentuated by the brick 
courses and the arrangement of windows, 
combined with the use of stone bands 
without cornices, makes this very inter- 
esting feature the dominant one of the 
entire building. 
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MAIN ENTRANCI LIBRARY BUREAU BUILDING, 
CHICAGO MUNDIF & JENSEN, ARCHITECTS 
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REAR VIEW AND FIRST FLOOR PLAN—LIBRARY BUREAU 
BUILDING, CHICAGO. MUNDIE & JENSEN, ARCHITECTS. 
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SECOND AND THIRD FLOOR PLANS—LIBRARY BUREAU 
BUILDING, CHICAGO. MUNDIE & JENSEN, ARCHITECTS. 
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PRESS ROOM, ON THIRD FLOOR—LIBRARY BUREAU BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Mundie & Jensen, Architects 


RULING AND CUTTING DEPARTMENT, ON THIRD FLOOR—LIBRARY BUREAU 
BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Mundie & Jensen, Archite« 
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